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By ABNER BERRY 
DETROIT, June 30. — The 
current civil rights crisis re- 


sults from the use of govern- 
ment power to throttle individ- 
ual “freedom, Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAACP, 


told the closing mass meeting here 
of its 48th annual convention. 


Wilkins said the Southern states 
were able to persecute Negroes and 
the NAACP under color of law 
Only because “they have prevented 
Negro citizens from voting.. They 
have barred them’ from any effec- 
tive influence in the election of 
state officials and of Congressmen 
and Senators.” 

Wilkins, as did Thur Mar- 
shall, NAACP special counsel, 
called on white—citizens, North and 
_ South, to “speak up, come over on 
the Lord’s side.” 

The mass meeting was -held at 
Olympia Stadium, attended by 
more than 15,000 persons. 

“There will be little pain,” Wil- 
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Here Urges 
Coexistence 


—See Page 2 
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' kins declared, in speaking of white 
citizens, “but righteousness is 
bought with pain, not with secur- 
ity and ease. The wicked cannot 
stand before the combined armies! 
of right and justice. The Southern 
white people who join us will be 
working for their own salvation as 
Americans.” 

Marshall, in his speech, predict- 
ed that “it is but a matter of time 
until the legislative and executive 
arms of our government will use 
their authority to bring about dese- 
gregation.” 

Marshall criticized those North- 
erners who hold an unexpressed 
sympathy with the South because, 
as he put it, “the same problem of 
racial discrimination prevalent in 
the South are often tolerated in the 
North. . . . It is not a question as 
to whether conditions are better in 
New York than in Atlanta... .” 

“The true measuring is 
whether or not there is as much 
integration as could be obtained by 
lawtul means in each of these 
areas.” 

Wilkins accused those State gov- 
ernments which maintain white 
supremacy through political dicta- 


SENATE PROBES 


Individual Rights.” 


The influential paper was especia 


blazing” decision on the Watkins 


read for the court by Chief Justice Warren, “Labor” said: 
“Such a defense needs to be made time and again—particu- 


larly in view of the excesses con 
McCarthyism and by small-bore 
expresses its agreement with the 


ruling was “a landmark.in the long struggle to keep Americans free 
from oppressive and arbitrary governmental power.” 

“Labor” is also happy because the ruling was read “by a chief 
justice who was a railroad worker in his youth and whose father, 
also a railroader, felt the lash of arbitrary power exercised by 


mighty railroad managements in 


‘torship, perverting the Constitution, 
making “a mockery of the Bill of 
Rights to snatch away the > gu of | 

cam-| 


every American in the wil 
paign to keen the Negro as a sec- 
ond-class citizen.” : 

Wilkins chided the Federal gov- 
ernment for its position toward Ne- 
groes as contrasted with its con- 
cern for Hungary. 

“Our government,” he - said, 
“sends observers to Hungary,- or- 
ganizes airlifts, sets up a mumbling 
word to the deen South states on 
persecution, HOt does it offer to aid 
a single black retugee. 

“Instead, Alabama fines our 
American freedom fighters $100,- 
000. Ceorgia assesses a so-called 
income tax of $17,000. Texas,- Vir- 

ia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 

rkansas, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Louisiana have barred them from 
going to court to test their rights.” 


ilkins added: “Astwe call. the} 


roll of the states, we wonder if! 
there ever was a Civil War, if the 
Constitution ever made us citizens, 


its swaddling clothes.” 
& 


t 


‘ 


lly impressed by the “trail- 
Case. Referring to the opinion 


umitted during. the dismal era of 
McCarthyites since then. Labor 
Washington Post’s view that the 


KEFAUVER 


As protests mounted against 
the steel industry's new infla- 
tion-spiraling increase of $6, 
per ton of steel, Senators Estes 


the West when unionism was in 


A 


sun. 
A. H. Shapley, v | 
the Academy, said the solar erup- 
tion—one of the greatest ever— 
touched off violent electrical storms. 
today in the magnetic field stretch- | 
ing out 10,000 miles from the earth. | 

“Aircraft and ships at sea de- 


pendent gn radio navigation and | 
communications have been alerted | 


if, indeed, slavery does not still 
exist:” 


RESOLUTION 


Convention resolutions of the 
48th convention of denounced 
“moderation” which opposes sus- 
tained action “to demolish ‘the 
whole jimcrow structure.” And the 
delegates challenged the Republi- 
' gans and Democrats in Congress 
to back up the U.S. Supreme 
Court anti-segregation decisions by 
enacting the President's civil 
rights bill. : 

Only two ways are open to de- 
feat the threatened southern fili- 
buster in the U.S. Senate, said the 
resolution on political action to in- 
voke cloture with 64 votes to 
‘hold sessions around the clock 
if necessary to halt capricious and 
flagrant attacks on the prestige and 


to take precautionary measures in. 
view of the impending radio black- | 
out,” Shapley said. “The alert will | 
be continued unti¥ conditions re- 
turn to normal.” © 


While regretting the communica- 
tions trouble, Shapley was pleased 
to note that “the universe itself co- 
operated in heralding the begin- 
ning’ of the International Geo- 


physical Year (IGY) which opened , 


Dennis Writes to Ik 


officially at 8 p.m. EDT, today, 


some 10,000 scientists at more than 


of the earth and its atmosphere 
ever undertaken. 


The solar eruption, which is big 


Adlai in Ghana 
ACCRA, Ghana, June 30—Adlai 


dignity of the Senate.” bat ¢ 
A Senator who votes for the so- 


called “jury trial amendment,” or 
' (Continued on‘ Page 8) 


E. Stevenson arrived here today for 


Solar Fireworks Open 
Geophysical 


WASHINGTON, June 30—The Naval Academy of Sci- 
ences said today that many reas of the world will be stricken 


with a complete radio blaékout during the next 24 hours as 
the result of a huge flare-up in the ~ - ern 


‘one of the most brilliant displays 
of the aurora—the mysterious, bril- 


2,000 stations around the world | 
will engage in the greatest study 


H-Test Ban, Atom Peace Use 


Kefauver and Albert Gore,’ 
both of Tennessee, moved. to di-! 
rect the Congressional spotlight‘ on’ 
the industrys price. and profit 
policies. 

Sen. Kefanver announced that 
his anti-monopoly sub-committee’ 
will begin’ public hearings July 9 
on the practices of the steel and| 
other price-fixing industries like 
auto, paper, meat packing, chem- 
ical and oil. 

Sen. Gore, member of the Sen-' 
ate Finance Commitee, will get. 


Year 


| 


eo 


enough to envelop the earth, broke 


‘nounced he planned to question’ 
Secretary of the Treasury George 
‘Humphrey this morning on the 
steel price hike when Humphrey,’ 
cabinet member and architect of 
the administration's “tight-money” | 
policy, ostensibly to combat infla- 
tion, resumes his stand before the 
Senate body. : 

Sen. Gore said the policy of re- 
straining credit has not ‘discour- 
aged such “price inflation as this.” 
“Tight money” -has_ encouraged 
companies “to finance expansion 
out of increased profits and prices,” 
said Gore, instead of turning to 
outside investment sources. | 

Humphrey himself is heavily in- 


was first deteeted by Soviet scien- 
tists in Moscow and “flashed to 
IGY warning agency in Virginia.” 

“Today the effects of the solar 
bullet—particles and radiation— 
reached the earth,” he said. “A ma- 
jor magnetic storm in the high at- 
mosphere as tempestuous as a hur- 
ricane in weather disturbances is 
now in progress.” 

Shapley, son of famed astrono- 
mer Harlow Shapley, said scien- 
tists in both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres “are witnessing 


| 


liant northern and southern lights” 


: 


The main angle of its inquiry is to 


terested in steel, and recently re- | 
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LABOR’ HAILS HIGH COURT 
CIVIL: LIBERTIES RULINGS — 


“Labor,” weekly of the railroad unions with a million members, 
in its latest issue, hailed the Supreme Court's recent decisions on 
civil liberties with an editorial titled, “An Eloquent Defense of 


signed Treasury office to take the 
chairmanship of the National Steel 
sorp. 

The Kefauver subcommittee has 
been preparing for the ‘anti-mo- 
nopoly hearings for- six months. 
expose the practices of corpora- 
tion executives of setting prices 
without the influence of market 
conditions or developments in pro- 
ductivity. 

Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D- 
Wyo.), took a slap at President 
Eisenhower's policy of appealing 
to the corporations for restraints 
on prices. He said the steel hike 
made it clear that “if the govern- 
ment intends to stop inflation it 
must take strong measures rather 


ice-chairman of out two days ago, Shapley said it first crack on the issue. He , an-/ than making amiable and polite 


requests. 

The steel price hike will take 
effect today, which is the effective 
date of certain provisions in the 
steel union’s contract signed a year 
ago, covering 700,000 workers in 
basic steel. The wage adjustment 
includes a rise of another 10 per- 
cent—to 20 percent—of premium 
pay for work on Sunday and holi- 
days, and a four-cent hourly cost- 
of-living adjustment and some im- 
provements on pensions coming 
due next October. 

David J.| McDonald, president 
of the union, repeated his attacks 


lon the price hike. He charged, on 


the basis of the analyses of union 
economists, that the U. S. Steel 
(Continued on Page 7) 


—€ver seen, 


‘Between now and Dec. 31, 1958. | 


Eugene Dennis, Secretary of, ‘The letter follows: 


National Affairs of the Communist'Dear Mr. President:— 

oy , De cee lg ma are oe All mankind today stands in hor- 
fering a program to meet the dan-|ror of the danger of atomic war- 
ger of A-and H-bomb tests and/fare. It is a universally, recognized. 


a two-day stopover enroute home. 
from an African tour. 


of all atomic energy facilities, 


calling for ment ownership}fact that any war in which, nuclear, 
weapons would be used would; be 


. 


| 


About 


a catastrophe. Thus the necessity 
to outlaw the hell-bombs has come 
to be seen as a. life-and-death 
question by people everywhere. 
But now we know, ‘too, that the 

enormous destructive character of 
these weapons is not te. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ito on TV Hi 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, 
in a special TV interview yes- 
terday, declared that in the 
present difficult world situa- 


tion it is necessary to try to 
find as#many elements as possible 
“which bring the capitalist and 
communist couptyies together, ra- 
ther than those which separate.” 
Tito appeared on a special “See ee ee 
It Now” report with Edward R. OS 
Murrow over the CBS network. te 
The broadcast ran from 3:30 to 5 Ee 
p.m. and was rebroadcast over the Sis Ga eh 
CBS radio network last night. 
~ The interview took place at zy e 5 
Tito’s summer home on Brioni a —— = 
small island in the Adriatic Sea, . ee PS 
off the Dalmatian coast of Yugo- President Tito and his wife, 
slavia. Present and also taking part during recent visit to Brioni. 
in the interview was Tito’s wife, 
Mme. Brosz. | 


On, the question of peace, Tito, “J would not say so categorically 
said that the issue was “whether! 


to. allow. theltwo systems to fight| “* your grandsons would live 
each other with all the means at) under socialism, because it is. up 
their disposal, including arms, or|to the American people to decide 
to have coexistence, to cooperate} what system‘of society it will de- 
with each other, to —? a solve velop and what system it would 
- existing problems in a Re cler - 
ul way. 
~ “The internal development of} Tito was asked by Murrow 
any country is a question for the whether during the Hungarian 
ople of that country to decide,” ; events last fall he was afraid too 
" continued. Where majority is| much freedom and independence 
for a socialist system, “then nobedy would develop. The Yugoslav 
has the right to try to impose an-| leader replied that the situation 
other system on that people. On|in Hungary was such that there 
the other hand, if the majority of} was no possibility of “too much 
the American people wish to have. independence. Moreover, one 
the system they now have, nobody would never have to worry about 
has the right to impose something|too much independence and free- 
else on them.” dom anywhere. The worry of Yugo- 
Asked by Murrow whether he 
agreed with Nikita Khrushchev 


replied: 


dangers that could arise and which 
could bring about a new world war. 


slavia last fall, he said, was the! 


cized by “both the East and the 
West” in r to Hungary — for 
saying that “the first Soviet inter- 
vention was wrong, and that the 
second was unavoidable.” Unavoid- & 
able, he added, because of possible 


, very bad consequences for 

all Burope.” , 

Asked whether he thought that 
the Kadar regime today enjoys the 
support . of Hungarian public, 
Tito replied: “I think that today 
it enjoys more and more support 
of the people and of the working 
class.” 
_ In reply to questions about Po- 
land, Tito said that he believed 
that country was having a “posi- 
tive influence on developments in 
other neighboring countries.” He 
warned the West that it was wron 
to expect a restoration of the o 
regimes in Eastern Europe and 
“still worse to attempt to impose 


on some influences from abroad.” : 
Tito said that his views are “to Peterson, P resident Eisenhower's 
a great extent identical” with) personal representative, in his re- 
those of ‘Mao Tse-Tung’s recently Por to the pes parce es He conferred with Lovisiana 
published report. oak ren. emphasized this | wae!Gov. Earl K. Long and other state 
He said that a development to- only an estamate an . ‘officials and plans further confer- 
ward Socialism and Communism take | days to make an accurate ences today, Hagerty said. 
Stole wcll bot. it would ‘bel. He told the President that all! “Peterson reported again today 
rong to call that national Com.{federal, state and local facilities|that the Cameron area had been 
Satan Sig > q el = ae “dif. have icici chinteiins ett: ies aes lhit a smashing blow,” Hagerty 
,munism, e eveiopment ih am) . f laimi the q ad said, adding that. the morgue at 
|ferent countries depends on specific MOus job or reclaiming a. Tt teed Oh ee 
conditions, historic and others.” | and rebuilding the shattered areas.)~“"". "Seek SE EIN 
The Yugoslav leader said the) Peterson reported from: his New 7. mer | 
differences between the Soviet) Orleans arters to White, f ce 
Union and his country exist “but ~ aed poy = secretary a C. 4 Be canon — m= 
they are not too big.” We have the Hagerty at ‘Washington, ag-/2cmunistratos assador 
vast aim — the building of So-/erty relayed Peterson’s report to ignate to Denmark, said t is im- 
‘noe and Communism,” he add-' Eisenhower at his Gettysburg possible at the present time fe get 
ed. : ‘country estate. . jan accurate count of the casual 
Murrow asked Tito what oda “Summing up,” Hagerty said of es. He said state officials are 


the most difficult thing for fonsign-Tvemeons ea Pp first pai wechag sad debts 
of rescuing peop now virtua wreck 


over and the second phase of| “The very unofficial guess of all 
cleaning up the debris and opening-officials is a low of a little more 


He criticized the Baghdad Pact 


and said that the attempt of the 
‘United States to fill the vaewum 
left by the ing of Britain “will 
ance which developed out of the; have some bad consequences 
People’s Front existing before and! which are already showing up.” 


Fear Hurricane Deaths 


May Be as High as 500 


GETTYSBURG, Pa., June 30—The hurricane that rav- 
aged the Louisiana coast has killed atleast 200 persons, and 
ithe death toll may rise to 500, it was stated today by Val 


7 


copter and on foot. 


unity 

‘having before them the aim of 
building pp a better Socialist so- 
ciety.” He said this unity was ex- 
pressed through ‘the Socialist alli- 


roads is now starting.” (than 200 ‘to a guess of a high 
Peterson reported that it will’ around 500,” he said. 

“take a little time to see what'is} One of the problems is making 

needed” before he and his svecial| an accurate toll of the dead, he 

investigating. group can recom- said, was that many families have 

mend to Eisenhower how much of;been separated and _ individual 


J ; & 
Influence in Teamster Union 2323 
| ‘fund should be allocated to the!whe their relatives survived. 


Thomas L. Hickey, vice-president of the Teamsters Union, said yesterday that the 


125,000-member organization jin the New York metropolitan area must “not be dominated 
Hickey called this the “next most important issue” before 


by the Dio-O’Rourke influence.” 


coastal area. | He reported that there was a 

Peterson spent yesterday after-|“very t health problem because 
noon and evening inspecting the| of ies both human and animal” 
stricken area by airplane, by heli-'unclaimed and unburied. 


the Teamsters, the first being the ~— 


Hickey, a candidate himself, 


lined up with John F. English, 
secretary-treasurer of the Team-| BY ABNER W. BERRY 


sters in the develuping struggle] DETROIT, June 30.— NAACP 
for power in the unien. He said}branches in Washington and De- 
he would give “great considera-|troit, and the Kentucky state 
tion” to any candidate named by NAACP conference, were present- 
English. led awards here for outstandin 
John J. O'Rourke, president of,contributions to the advance o 
the Teamster Joint Council of N.Y./civil rights.. | 
and a close ally of James R. Hof-| The Washington branch increas- 
fa, announced Thursday he wouldied its membership from 3,953 in 
lead a campaign to unseat Hickey| 1955 to 9,600 in 1956. It also was 
as international vice president at| credited with exposing job dis- 
the union's forthcoming conven-'crimination in the CGovernment’s 
tion in September. general service administration and 
Hickey, generally regarded as a\organizing a citizens anti-defama- 
longtime spokesman for clean un-|tion committee to combat prop- 
ionism in the Teamsters, opposed aganda directed at Washin ton's 
O'Rourke in last year’s power bat-|integrated schools. The branch has 
tle in the New York Joint Council./no paid personnel. 
ohnny Dio, now indicted in the| The Detroit branch reached the 
‘ictor Reisel acid blindinig case,'phenemenal membership mark of 
is said to be close to O'Rourke. 18,316, largest of any in the coun- 
Hickey is secretary-treasurer of |try, and raised $93,707, contribut- 
Local 807, which has some 10,- ing more than $38,000 to the na- 
wait es _ - oa won tional office. 
sin eamster local in New York. ueceeded in: * 
This local and several others re-|;, og cb grr ee oe 
cently put Hickey in the running tection to Negroes moving into so- 
to succeed Beck. called “white neighborhoods. Po- 
Hickey, in his statement yester-|j;.. now are ordered not to per- 
day, expressed hope that the Team-' it persons to congregate in the 
sters executive board, meeting iN vicinity of a Negro’s home threat- 
July, would agree on a candidate! ied with violence. | 
for the pre The Atlanta branch continued 
growing despite harassment of its 
members by the state government, 
sstiinanin’ its mem ip from 
4,000 in 1955 to nearly 6,000 in 
1956. | : 
| Atlanta NAACP leaders won an 
agreement from the Lockheed Air- 
craft Company to admit Negroes 
to its apprentice training program 
and to upgrade Negro men and 
women on clerical jobs. 


(Except Fersign) 


que eee, |NAACP Parley Honors Civil Rights Fighters 


[tucky State Conference for help-!including the keynoter, Dr. Chan-'im politics, religion, or matters of 
‘ing to prepare Louisville for school ning Tobias. Polier cited a 1942jopinion.” 

desegregation and for defeating! Supreme Court ruling which read:}| Winning of white allies was 
in Federal court the efforts of the} “If there is any fixed star in our stressed by Dr. Tobias in his key- 
White Citizens Councils to thwart! constilf.tional constellation, it is note speech, when he announced 
Sr aiiedlion in Clay and other|that no official, high or petty, can| that an extensive project would 
prescribe what shall be orthodox'be launched for this purpose. 


NEGROES HELD VICTIMS 
liveliest are those dealing with job OF AUTOMATION TREND 


barriers. Panels are discussing ap--By WILLIAM ALLAN . national Business Machine Co., 12 
prenticeship training, how to util-} - DETROIT — Automation is de-| Negro workers are now being 
ize the President's contract com-)creasing jobs for Negro workers,| trained as technicians. | 

pliance committee to process because discrimination bars Ne-| The convention urged filing of 
grievances, and how to get the co-| groes from learning the new skills,’ charges with the President's Com- 
operation of unions in attacking! delegates to the 48th convention mittee on Contract Compliances 
‘job discrimination in factories. | of the NAACP were told here. in all cases of discrimination on 

It was revealed that among the New plants being opened by au-' government contract work. 

400,000 textile workers in the|to and other companies shows no; The convention declared it was 
South not one Negro is employed rise in job opportunities for Negro! no victory any more te win, jobs 
as a weaver, loom tender or other! workers. Negro employment is for Negroes to carry bags, sweep 


Kentucky communities. 


Other branches winning awards 
iwere Palo Alto, Calif., Miami, 
Phe omery County, Maryland, 
Philadelphia and the Virginia and 
‘West Virginia state si iieasian 
| In the sessions here so far, the 


high schools still do not offer Ne-|plants as the General Motors/of Mr. Charlie's wash room.” 
groés courses aimed at preparing! plants and Ford plants in Atlanta;; A concentration on the South- 
students for industrial jobs now|Hayes-King Aircraft in Birming- east part of the U.S. was mapped 
open. ‘ham and the big Ford suey tains this is becoming the new 


ing attitude toward the Democrats|are employed, it is at the most ing the North. : 
and an emphasis on non-partisan|menial jobs. Apprenticeship training  pro- 
political action. ; The demand coming forth from, grams of unions came in fer sharp 
Also new in this convention is|this convention is that vocational’ criticism, especially the AFL 
the linking of civil rights with civ-|training schools open 
‘il liberties, and praise of the U.S. doors to Negro youth, and that’ instructed to apply for these train- 
Supreme Court's rulings in thejin the South, where there are Ne- ing and if refused to 
Smith Act and Watkins case. — [gro vocational training schools, bring the matter before organized 
In the Watkins case the Su-|these schools will teach more tharr labor, locally and nationally. 
jpreme Court backed the right not} cosmetology. | | The Ford Motor Co., was rapped 
to testify before Congressional} The convention heard reports in a panel on job opportunity, be- 
Committees if the testimony is not/of how whites are being taken off cause of its 10 per cent quota sys- 
pertinent to legislation. ithe farms and ta ills in au--tem of hiring Negroes in some of 
| The remarks of Shad Polier in}tomation plants yhile Negro citi- its ts. All delegates were 


[ 
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An award ,was. given the Ken- 


} 


sure “quite a few’ dead are m the . 


such operation, and that Southern! negligible in such major industrial floors, polish brass or “take care | 


There has also been a toughen-| Plant in Dallas, Texas. If Negroes: landing place of many plants leav- © 


their Building Trades. Delegates were | 


~ 


his. h to the delegates is typi-|zeps are losing them jobs... |urged not to accept the 10 per cent | | 
cal of that of wigs a Bad as, es pa ern as system. eat iY 
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“AS SOON AS You GET A FREG HAND, DIGBY, WoULD 
YoU. MIND SCRATCHING My BACK? ° 


Missouri 


the California Smith Act case. The 
five defendants have until August 
1 to file new appeal briefs. 

The five are William Sentner, 
James F. Forest, and his wife Do- 
rothy, Marcus A. Murphy and 
Robert Manewitz. 

In June, 1954, the men were 
sentenced to five years each, and 
Mrs. Forest to three-years. 

Last week, the U.S. Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction of 
the six Michigan Smith Act de- 
fendants and sent this case back 


to the Court of Appeals for further 
review as a cOnsequence of the 
California ruling. 


Rehearing 


Smith Act 5 


ST. LOUIS, June 30—The U.S. Court of Appeals has ordered a rehearing in the case 
of five Missouri Smith Act defendants, whose appeal from conviction in 1954 is pending. 
The court action, made public Friday, stemmed from the U.S. Supreme Court's ruling in 


Pm A ee 


Hails Smith Act Decision 
SEATTLE, June 30.—The U.S.|. Fine said that “the Smith Act 
Supreme Court decision in the,and similar legislation is needed 
California Smith Act case is al by those who would continue bs 
“victory for every American,” Fred|H-bomb tests.” He charged tifit 
Fine, national labor secretary of;the real conspiracy in the coun 
the Comraunist Party, told a mass| today is directed at the peoples 
meeting here in the Ship Scalers liberties. 
Hall. “You don’t need a Congressional 


Fine spoke under the auspices|committee to find the conspirators,” 
of the Seattle Smith Act Appeal he said. “Senator Eastland, for 


In the California case, the high 
court freed five defendants and 
ordered new trials for the other 
nine. This decision was based on 
insufficiency of evidence against 
the five and on the fact that the 
indictment was defective in charg- 
ing them with “organizing” the 
|'Communist Party. 


Committee. lexample, is the most subversive 

“This decision means that every; person in the United State today.” 
American can. feel more free and | Fine was introduced by Burt 
secure,” Fine said. “It restores Nelson, state chairman of the Com- 
some of the guarantees of the bady/munist Party. The Seattle Smith 
mangled Bill of Rights.” Act defendants—Henry Huff, Paul 

He warned that unless the deci-'| Bowen,, John Daschbach and Terry 


sion is implemented by the peo-| Pettus—were introduced. | 
| While in Seattle, Fine was inter- 


ple “there is danger that the full 


|import will be blunted.” viewed by CBS-TV. 


Labor Maps Next Step 
On State Jobless Pay 


By MAX GORDON on a 

dk, : hi | The three-year statute of limi- 

If, as now seems likely, New Yorks powerful labor | tations had run out on the organi 
movement is merged before next year's state legislative ses- | gee sage: dete ? 

sion, the first major business of the united outfit will be to cone aol any. Porn eat 


a sharp line between advocacy of 
blast through the Levislature bills | <a a cere —tforcible overthrow in the abstract 
to increase benefits and otherwise|New York Times by an A. 


C.' and actual incitement to action. ‘TRAVEL BAN TO HIGH COURT 
liberalize the state's jobless pay, | Stevens of Schenectady castigat-| The St. Louis court action is Ads 
workmen’s compensation and sick-|ing the Times for its June 17 edi- 


‘seen as another part of the crumb-, 
ness disability laws. os assailing the GOP measure.!Jing of the Smith Act withchhunt 
Covernor Harriman, as expect, Stevens is a top executive of and strengthening of constitutional 
ed has vetoed the GOP measures’ the General Electric Company, | liberties. 

passed at the special session of | Which has repeated! denied | All five defendants are currently 
the Legislature, as at the regular | Charges that it is behind the GOP free on bail. 

session in March, which increas- 


drive to change the unemployment 
ed maximum benefits under the 


obless pay and compensation 


‘insurance law so as to cut down) 
jcontributions fram Big Business| san FRANCISCO, June 30 — 
seb but which also included crip- 
pling amendments. 


— — ~ larges contributions! Attorneys for Jack Wayne Hall, 
| a ‘regional director for the Interna- 

Labor's position, like Harriman’s 
is that the issues dealt with in the 


| But Stevens’ letter to the Times. ,. ’ 
} ‘tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- . Spe ni” 
majority opinion, written by mental to the American people. 
amendments have nothing to do, 


strikes . proprietary nae regard- | + ousemen’s Union in Hawaii, and 

‘ge ei vane _. six other defendants convicted un- J ucge E. Barrett Prettyman, based|. . . I firmly believe that I shail 
LP Ee CNS EAI ste | Your conclusion that the un-|der the Smith Act in Hawaii in the alleged right of the State De- win my case if it is given a hearing 
died separately by a commission|©™Ployment insurance and work-, 
of experts. mens compensation legislation 


1953, have applied to file supple- Partment to deny travel abroad to by the Supreme Court.” 
No one really believed the spe-| 45 drawr: ‘naively for partisan 


mental briefs in the U.S. Court s, ef.e pee 
ste aly peel he pa guna Btn Powell Charges Demos Shifting 


Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. In 
' aS an =! an application, for attorneys Tel- 
crease in benefits without the crip-|Sult to the Joint Legislative Com-|f,.g T aylor, Richard Gladstein and | Peek 
pling amendments. But for labor|™ittee on Unemployment Insur-|4 1 Wirin, stated that two ot the! Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, ihe the move to place civil rights 
it represented a chance to edu-/#2Ce, 1s staff and the many tech-| ies decided by the Supreme! (D-N-¥-) said yesterday that the bill on the Senate calendar. 
cate and mobilize the multi-mil-| nical thoroughly experienced im) Court last week, when it aquitted Democratic Party is quietly “eas-| The senators voted to send the 
lion trade union membership forthe subjects who devoted months) 5. persons and remanded ys re-| ™S off” the Negro and labor vote) bill to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
the drive at the coming regular of careful study . . .”, Stevens told! | 11 the case of nine others con-| 224 casting its lot with the South.’ mittee, headed by Sen. James O. 
legislative session. Hundreds of |the Times. lvicted under the Smith Act in| Powell, in 2 speech at the an-| Eastland (D-Miss.), which has 
thousands of workers were reach-| His letter contained so many er-| California, are presented in ‘denti-| Bua! cpa Achievement Day, | bottled up the Senate version of 
ed on the issues, and scores of rors of fact that the Times felt} .a] form in the Hall case | said the new Democratic sor ee A ras legislation. The move was de- 
| ‘was agreed on at a “Behind the feated. 
Scenes’ meeting by “The Key! Sen. Richard- L. Neuberger 


thousands signed petitions calling obliged to devote several inches __ 
Leaders” of the party. .(D-Ore.) said in Washington ea 
ad 


for straight efit increases. of space to an editorial note an-| 
| of 2 Counts He named Senate Democratic | terday that the Republicans 
leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) engaged in “ugly and shabby ac- 


+ ee ee ae ——e 


After losing his passport case in Kent and Dr. Briehl, both of 
: U.S. Court of Appeals in whom refused to sign affidavits 
Washington, Rockwell Kent, artist,|denying membership in the Com- 
|said this would not deter him from munist party, on Presidential proc- 
‘taking his fight for the right of lamations of national emergency. 
travel to the U.S. Supreme Court. | Judge Prettyman held that ter- 
| The eight-man panel ruling on! mination of the World War If 
the cases of Kent and Dr. Walter, emergency did not effect the Ko- 
‘Briehl, Los Angeles psychiatrist, rean emergency. 

divided in a 5 to 3 decision which! Rockwell Kent declared: “I be- 
rr Id the Secretary of State. lieve the right to travel is funda- 


—— 


CASE OF JACK HALL 


Hennacy Ends 
12-Day Fast to 
Protest H-Tests 


i 


The battle this year centered veifoever ing him. 
—_, in Sos mgd — of | 
only, and would thus aid only the! Res ) 
*higher-paid workers who Could oricker Backs Ban on | ~ ° and Speaker Sam Rayburn (Tex.).| cusations” in saying that the De- 
be entitled to more than the Japan Trial of Girard | f Si in | Powell said he received his in-)mocratic Senators had “traded” 
ent $36 maximum pay under both | ee formation from “Top Negro re-|their votes to win support for the 
systems ander the formula that}, WASHINGTON, June 30—Sen. * porters covering the White House,! Hells Canyon Dam Bill. 
determine benefits. If it is to in-|John W. Bricker (R-O) said woday Miller Case Senate, and House.” | 
clude the interests of a larger that Army specialist William S. Powell, who in 1956 bolted the 
_ share of the workers next year, the Girard has the constitutional! right, WASHINGTON, June 30 2 Democratic Party to vote for Presi- 
battle means to be extended to|to be tried by U.S. authorities) Attorneys for plavwright Arthur Gent Eisenhower, said the Negro 
payment of added benefits for de- rather than the Japanese courts. | atlas elias: tes appeal the decision! “must stand up and cast his vote 
Pte ago This was included in’ Bricker chided the Eisenhower, .¢ . Pederal judge who ruled Fri-| for each and every candidate on 
abor'’s program, but there was no} Administration for its decision to) gay that a recent Supreme Court the issues and not vote blindly 
fight for it. | iturn over the Ottawa, Ill., G.I. to gecision in another case’ did not | a ing to either party.” | 

By coincidence, | the news at the Japanese for trial on man~ affect his finding Miller guilty on} He said the nation was “shock- 
Governor Harriman’s veto appear-| slaughter charges in connection) ,16 count of contempt of Congress. 'ed” recently when “liberal northern 
ed; in the press last Thursday at|with the slaying of a Japanese wo- Judge Charles F. McLaughlin of! Democratic senators” voted with| 
thé same time as a letter in the man. : _ tthe Us S. District court here re-,“The Dixiecrats” in the Senate to} LAS VEGAS, Nev., June 30 — 
versed himself however, on thejstop civil rights. Ammon Hennacy departed for Ca- 
second of two counts on which he| He referred to the votes of Sens. -litornia by bus yesterday te rest 


ROBED KLANSMAN STAGE — 
MARCH IN LAKELAND, FLA. 


LAKELAND, Fia., June 30 —| from Mississippi burned the first 


had found Miller guilty a month! John F. Kennedy (Mass.) Wayne from his ordeal in picketing and 
Morse (Ore.,) Warren G. Magnu-jfasting for 12 days in protest 


ago. . 
The Supreme Court decision in'son (Wash,) James E. Murray against A and H-bomb tests, be- 
fore returning to New York, where 


the case of John T. Watkins, {l-|(Mont.,) Jose C. O'Mahoney 
linois labor leader, that a shoo ht fas and Mike Mansfield (Mont.) is — editor of The Catho- 
—________—____——-|lie Weeks, 


before a Congressional committee 
Hennacy completed his picket- 


‘had a right to know why questions question. 


A group of 300 robed members 
of the Ku Klux Klan marched 
through here last night in the first 
public appearance of the Klan in 
Lakeland since 1932. 

The group took “slow rides” 
through Negro sections of Lake- 
land and Plant City, announcing 
they were celebrating the 91st an-' 
niversary of the Kian. | 

After the motorcade rot 8 
the twe central Florida cities, the’ 
Klan held a gathering on the out- 


jwar with the Jews — but 


skirts of Lakeland. 


An unidentified Baptist Minister's 


ling into a microphone 
that “we will not be mixed.” 
Another minister, identified 
only as being from central Florida, 
attacked the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Negroes and Jews. 


cross yel 


The minister said, “I have no, 


they too 


. 


: 


lo 


'tell us who were there when 


asked him were pertinent, invali- 
dated a count based on one ques- 
tion asked Miller, the judge ruled. 

The question’ on which the re- 
maining count rests was; “Can you : 


ou 
walked iato the room?” Miller had 
atknowledged attending a meeting 
of Communist writers in 1947. 
Judge McLaughlin said Miller 
refused, on grounds of conscience, 
to say whe had been present, and 
that raised 


he had not raised the question 
pertinency in regard to that 


In another case, that of Dr. Otto 
Nathan, executor of the Albert 
Einstein estate, convicted May 30 
of contempt on three counts, Fed- 
eral Judge Edward M. Curran set 
aside one count. The two remain- 
ing counts concern questions Dr. 
Nathan refused to answer on the 
basis that they were not pertinent 
—questions a: to he ever 
was a Communist and whether he 


told the truth when he swore toji 


the State Department he had 
never been a Communist in 1953. 


—- 


ing - fasting stint of one day for 
each since the U.S, bombed 
Eiroshima and Nagasaki, but this 
year, unlike other years, he con- 
fessed that it was hard going. Al- 
ways before he has minimized the 
hardship. He lost 22% pounds 
from his before-fasting weight of 
148%. Last year, in 11 days in 
New York, he lost 19% pounds, He 
began picketing against the bombs 
in 1949, and since 1950 has com- 
bined picketing and fasting an-— 


| nually 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE |Demnis Offers Atom Use Program _ 


Participated . 
As an Individual 

_ NEW YORK CITY. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The report. in the June 14 is- 
sue of the Daily Worker of the 
first meeting of the American 
Forum—For Socialist Education 
has come to my attention. In 
quoting some remarks I made 
at the meeting ybout the re- 
sponse of Amefita’s youth. to 
the Forum the article refers to 
me as “Tim Wohlforth of the 
Young Socialist League.” 


While I am a member of the 


naffonal committee of the YSL, 
I have been participating on the 
National Committee of the 
American Forum as an individ- 
ual, not as a representative, for- 
mal or otherwise, of the YSL 


as a whole. I am afraid that the 
YSL has thus far refused to sup- 
port the American Forum. 

We ir the left wing of the 
YSL have been urging the or- 
ganization to offer its full sup- 
port to the Forum to help spread 
the Forum’s activities among 
the youth. I hope that the com- 
ing YSL convention will reverse 
this past refusal of the YSL to 
participate fully in the Forum’s 

activities —-TIM WOHLFORTH 
& June 25. 1957. 


> 
Socialism in 
Simple Terms 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Some folks have asked for ar- 
ticles dealing with. Socialism in 
— le terms. What it would be 
iKC! 

In order to understand clear- 
ly about Socialism in the Unit- 
ed States, we must understand, 
once we were on the road, its 
development would be easier 
and different than any other 
country. American capitalism is 
one of the most advanced in- 
dustrial nations in the world, 
although we do have our\own 
pies sections, where the oil 
amp is used, and children have 
never seen or tasted an orange. 

Socialism will come when the 
majority of Americans realize 
that the political, economic and 
social outlets of capitalism are 
sinking from decline into decay. 
Socialism, however will come in- 
to being in a country fully de- 
veloped as far as modern ma- 
chinery and engineering skill 
which, if used for the "benefit 
of the people, could give the 
best of living and security to ev- 
ery American -family—with lit- 
tle labor. 


There is one important thing | 


to remember— that if the Unit- 
ed States took the path of So- 
cialism it would mean world 
peace. Thus, a good deal of our 
labor, resources and industry 
would be released for the welfare 


to higher standard of living, one 
never dreamed of before. 


From this basis one can use 
his imagination even in his own 
community to see the vast 
changes that would come under 
Socialism. Don't get me wrong— 
there would be no sudden’ Uto- 
pia. With a new system new 
problems would arise, 


Personally, I see many thin 
health, for instance. Under So. 
cialism, preyentive medicine 
could be brought into full play. 
Even many advaneed workers 
do not realize the importance 
of this. Many of them live in 
large industrial centers wn 
the poor, by pleading their 

erty, get some relief through a 
city clinic or a foundation. But 
in the greater part of our coun- 
try, people are dying needless- 
ly. Because of lack of money 
and the poverty of the commu- 
nity, they lack modern medical 
care. 


The examining of every per-. 


son for early detection of can- 
cer, heart disease, etc. would be 
a big order, but it brings good 
health and happiness to mitjons 
of American families. Even un- 
der Socialism it could not be 
done at once.. For such an en- 
deavor would be a new type of 
war. People—many more peo- 
ple—would have to be trained 
in medical skills. | Medical 
schools, hospitals, clinical goods, 
more drugs would have to be 
oe pe ‘ed. There would have to 

the use of the airplane as 
flying hospitals to fly people 
from remote areas, 7 

There would be no Utopia at 
first. Once Socialism frees man’s 
wealth - producing mechanism 
from the profit ona the interest 
system the people's grasp for a 
higher level of health, housing, 
education, recreation and so on 
could be unlimited. 

Capitalism has its battle ships 
roaming the seas. Socialism 
use them for educational pur- 
a for our children, for 
1ealth and recreational purposes 


‘for our retired folks. 


Once the profit system is re- 


‘moved and the folks understand 


Socialism at work—who knows 
what cometh? But even a litthe 
vision on what can be done with 
what we have now, reveals a 
higher plane of living for ev- 
eryone. 

But these things will not come 
automatically. Democratie plan- 
ning- and socialist work will 
only bring it forth. Maybe Mike 
Gold and just folks can do bet- 
ter than I, in showing what so- 
cialism eould do. The field is 
wide, from health, which I 
touched on, the city planning. 
Maybe experts in different fields 
could show us the narrowness 
of capitalism, and the great 
breadth of our daily lives under 


“(Continued from Page 1) 


the direct effects of their detona-| 
tion in military conflict. mere 
testing of atomic bombs becomes 
the cause of death, deformity and 
disease. Due to the amount of 
strontium-90 already released in- 
to the atmosphere, untold thou- 
sands will die in the years ahead. 
Much of the food we eat and the 
air we breathe are being poisoned. 


jFrom this, no one in immune. 


Radioactive fallouts, once re- 
leased, cannot be recalled. What 
has been done in this respect is/© 
irreversible and irrevocable. The 
strontium-90 now in our soil will 
make its way into our babies’ 
\bones, and the fallout from past 
tests will continue for decades. 
Only the cessation of such tests 
can limit the damage. 

Millions of Americans have 
raised their voices for the halting 
of all tests of nuclear weapons. In 
growing numbers, religious, labor 
and civic organizations are speak- 
ing out. Members of your own 
Administration, and in ‘particular| an 
Mr. Stassen, have spoken in gen-|peo 
eral for the ending of tests, even 
though Mr. Dulles still insists that 
this should be contingent on a 
number of complicating and delay- 
ing conditions. Other nations, 
notably the Soviet Union, India, 
and Japan, have called unequivo- 
cally for an immediate tn un- 
conditional ban. An initiative by 
our Government to help secure 
this noble. objective would have 


tions other than those needed to 


Neither do we believe that the 
deadly menace of fallout can be 
overcome throu the eee spe 
of “clean bom ractice, 
these turn out to be Paco pa 
ler bombs. We submit that the 
cumulative fallout from a num 
of these would be no less than’ 
that from one big bomb, and the 
ge claimed by their use no few- 

The poison will be none the 
is lethal because it comes in 
smaller doses. . Mofeover, the 
search for a “clean” bomb—as ad- 
vocated by spokesmen for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment—would mean to prolong for 
years the testing of nuclear wea- 
pons, thereby increasing the haz- 
ards of radioactive fallout and the 
dangers of atomic warfare. 

Sharing with our fellow citizens 
deep concern for the lives, welfare 

fod happiness of the American|a 

people, and for the future of hu- 
manity, we submit the following 
proposals:— 

1. The U.S. delegation at the 
UN Disarmament Subcommittee 
Conference in London should re-|0 
‘ceive further instructions so as to|F 
ensure the speediest arrival at an 
international agreement to ban the/d 
testing of all nuclear weapons. No 
conditions should be attached, 
other than mutually acceptable 


ing of the. H-bomb tests must be|tended from the five cities 
immediate and without any condi-|designated to every state 


enforce it. mM) In line with og 
scientists at the Holif 


evaluated, — 
(e) Even if tests should be halted 


ber|tomorrow, the atomic death already 
are loaded with death- 


our 


by Senator 


$46,900,000 to $500,- 
3. It ix a honeful sign that the 


000,000, 


Senate has ratified our member- 
ons in 
ag 
merous public statements stressin 
the abbr gpare of peaceful uses 


the Atoms-for-Peace 


initiated by yourself, Mr. 
t. We applaud your nu- 


“Yer bee been much publie 


Bem Ba of our failure to get off 
the ground in the field of nuclear 


wer. But this failure is rarely 
where it belongs—at the door 
rate industry, and of the 
Government, for giving 


san our resources to private in- 


Neither the power companies, 


the electrical equipment manufac- 
turers, nor the banks and insur- 


tremendous world-wide influence. 

Many Americans are alarmed at 
the recent pronouncements of the 
Secretary of State and of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—pronouncements which seri- 
ously endanger the promise and 
possibility of reaching an early in- 
ternational agreement on the end- 


monitoring facilities. Pending such 
an agreement, and to hasten. its 
achievement, we urge adoption of 


the proposal to — tests as 
ikewise. This 


important 
step towards reaching an interna- 
tional agreement to outlaw H- 
bombs and atomic warfare. 


long as others do 
would also mark an 


ance companies, are willing to take 
any risk, but constantly put pres- 
sure on Congress for subsidies and 
other inducements. ie - the 
taxpayers, through the vern- 
aaah aieeal pay for most of the 
research in the field of nuclear en- 
ergy and for the plants, equip- 
ment and fissionable material 
which are virtually given away to 


ing of hydrogen bomb tests. Arid) 
they urge, Mr. President, that you 
intervene to help ensure that the 
current negotiations in London re- 
sult at least in an initial step to- 


|wards universal disarmament and} 
\in an accord to suspend all nu- 
clear weapons tests. 

Many also propose that simul-| 
taneously ‘our Government should) 
issue a declaration, pledging that 
henceforth—as of now—the U.S.A. 
will not detonate any more A- or 
H-bombs as long as other powers. 
do not. A powerful moral influ-| 
ence would exert itself on other 
nations to join such a ban forth-; 
with. Most scientists seem agreed 
that such a ban would be self-en- 
forcing. And, in the words of the 
Cath ic Worker of June 1957, 
“We -were the first to drop the 
bomb. Let us be the first to stop 
the bomb.” 

The Communist Party, which 


its manufacture ever since 1946, 
adds its voice to the many others. 

We believe the ban on tests 
must be free of political condi- 
tions. Nor can it wait upon the 
essential and eventual solution of| 
the many problems in relation to 
prohibition of the manufacture, 


/uing weapons tests, 


‘other effects of radioactivity. In 


‘mendations of scientific faculties 


‘should be sought. 


called for the outlawing of the 
atomic bomb and the banning of 


To further safeguard the 
health and lives of the American 
people from the dangers of radio- 
active fallout, we believe a num- 
‘ber of immediate measures are re- 


ul : 
| (a) Since the Atomic Energy 
‘Commission is the agency entrust- 
‘ed with responsibility for. contin-/eve 


the establishment of an independ-|it 
ent body of geneticists, biochem- 
ists and others whose field is the 
istudy of life, to evaluate AEC and 
‘other material on the genetic and 


‘appointing such a group, recom- 
of universities and colleges, as well 
as learned societies in these fields, 
(b) We propose the cee id y|a 
September, of a conference of rep- 
resentatives of scientists, farm- 
ers, unions, consumers, church 
groups, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and others, together with 
spokesmen of the Departments of 
Health and Agriculture, and of the} . 


meat and: milk industries, Its pur- 


‘pose would be to consider meas- 

ures to cope with the problem of 

strontium-90 in the food supply. 
(c) We suggest that testing of 


we suggest! ful ever, that 


private industry. 
own, 
atomic ener 
terial, including 
of nuclear powe 
topes for medicine and industry, 
should never have been given away 
and should be returned to the Gov- 
ernment. 


corporate interests. 


The Communist Party does not 


say that even with government 
ownership and o 
atomic energy 

capt conditions, 


ration of all 
acilities, under 
there would 

oblems. We do say, how- 
t if we are to have peace- 
ent of atomic energy 

left in the hands of 
The rights to 
control and manufacture 
and fissionable ma- 
xe manufacture 
and. radio-iso- 


cannot 


We urge the establishment of 
non-partisan commission, r cd 


sentative of government at all 

els, and of labor, the farmers, the 
Negro people and the scientific 
workers, to explore this question. 
and make recommendations to- 
ward this end. 


We submit, Mr. President, that 


these proposals are in the national 
interest and will stimulate the 
trend towards lessening interna- 
tional tensions, will help promote 
world peace. We. trust that they 


Socialism.—MARTY. will receive early -and. favorable 


of the people. The ending of this 


waste alone would advance us 
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retry 3 and use of all nuclear milk by scientists attached to Agri- 
o be effective, the halt-!cultural Extension Services be ex- 


weapons 


consideration. 


: 


TORTURES OF 


Some friends of mine—consci- 
entious cigarette smokers — have 
confided that a column I wrote 


last week, 

“Of Mice and 

Men,” shook 

them a . bit. 

Before - light- 

ing up now, 

they tell me, 

they pause & 

for half an 

instant while 

their minds 

dwell on 

those seven 

or eight years which the deli- 
cious little cigarette may filter 
out of their lives. 


Now, there is nothing I ad- 


mire more than the way good 
smokers stand up to the medieval 


scares. of the cancer research | 
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“AN EX-SMOKER 


scientists and hold their ground 
calmly and rationaliy by the side 
of the tobacco companies. 


I am therefore quite con- 
science-stricken if any article by 
me has tended to weaken the 
heroic stance of my friends, 
puffing defiance into the very 
jaws of death. 


For while the life of a smoker 
may be a bad one, it is nothing 
compared with the life of an ex- 
smoker, Here permit me to of- 
fer myself as Exhibit A. 

s 

THREE YEARS ago I quit 
cigarette smoking. In thése 
three years I have not taken a 
single puff on a cigarette—regu- 
lar or king-size, filter or non- 
filter, mentholated or homog- 
enized—nor on a cigar or a Pipe. 


Ah! If that were:ouly the-end 


eG 2 ee eS et Pee -— ooh SP re eee ew 


of the story. But human nature 
being human nature, craving be- 
‘ craving and vice being vice, 
I have been snared by a substi- 
tute. Today I am a confirmed 
paper-clip-open-and-unopener. | 
am never without one of the 
little wire figurines in my hand, 
which I surreptitiously turn into 
designs which make a Picasso 
seem lifeless and routine by 
comparison. 

How many grams of lead, tin 
and copper. I: have rubbed into 
iny skin during these nerve-re- 
laxing exercises, I have no way 
of knowing. But.I have no doubt 
it is an enormous quantity and 
that my blood stream is by now 
a sort of floating deposit of non- 
ferrous metals. 

* 


Riven, wae 1 oie I tox wah 
fist sawn. ceclen ree: 


. nerves relax an 


there in 


in one hand and twist a bit of 
wire with the other. In the re- 
sulting confusion, I have no 


doubt that I have swallowed 


many a mouthful from. the - 


wrong hand and there is prob- 
ably a complete wire skeleton 
within the bony one which na- 
ture gave ime. 

At night I find it impossible 
to sleep without a last clip- 
opening-and-unopening. As, my 

rma is about 
to take possession of me, I care- 


-lessly toss the clip onto the floor. 


If I toss it in its closed state, 
well and good. But if it lands 
its opened condition, 
it lies with its ame ready | for 
the sole of my foot if I have to 
sen gedaneg siadianty Levees 
nus constantly hovers 
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By ALAN MAX 
lead, it is surprising that I am 
alive at all. 


I am holding myself in readi- 
ness for the day when the tobac- 


co oo taduaty} cannot even pretend 


PUBLIGHED BAILY EXCEPT SATURDAY 


SUNDAY GY THE FUBLISHERS nEW 

iNG., 35 Sect 12th Street, New 
& &. Y¥., Telephone Aigenquin 4-704 
Address “Datiwerk” 


Now Vern, W. % 


Daily Worker 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN? 


HAVE YOU written your letters yet 'to Mayor Wag- 


ner and City Council Democratic Leader Joseph Sharkey 


at City Hall urging quick passage of the anti-bias housing 
bill? as 

Have you gone after friends, neighbors, shopmates 
and other associates to write such letters? 

Last Thursday, 33 prominent New Yorkers, headed by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, urged such letters be written by every 
supporter of the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey measure to ban 
segregation in private housing. biog 

arlier, the State Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, which has been coordinating the battle for the 
bill, called on the 40-odd organizations associated with it 
to get their members to write to Wagner, Sharkey and to 
members of the Council's General Welfare Committee. 
The Committee’s chairman is Eric Treulich, Queens 
Democrat. 

This emphasis on writing letters calling for the bill's 
passage is necessary because the bill's foes have rallied 
their “acmseowner” and “taxpayer” and chamber of com- 
merce outfits to do a job to defeat the measure. They ve 
made it look as if most of the city is against it. They ve 
been able to do this, as Mrs. Roosevelt notes, because the 
bill's supporters thought its passage was in the bag and did 
little to rally the vast memberships of the organizations 
behind it. : 

If those who favor an end to segregation really get 
going, they will blast the bill out of committee and through 


the Council next Tuesday without trouble and without ! 


crippling amendment. 
And so we urge all our readers not only to write your- 
selves, but to get after your personal associates and organi- 
zations to do the same. 

We also urge attendance at tonight's 8 P.M. rally in 
behalf of the bill in front of the Hotel’ Theresa, 7th Ave. 


and 125th St. 


STEEL TRUST EXTORTION 


THE PROTEST against the steel industry's new price 
hike comes from many quarters where in the past such 
hikes were met with silence. This shows that monopoly 
extortion is getting too much even for many who in the 
past took steel] company calculations for granted. 7 

The new hike of $6 a. ton follows last July’s $8.50 and 
an “extra” rise of $5 last January—a total of $19.50, in a 
‘ear, which the steel companies claim is made “necessary” 
o added costs that came due with last year’s three-year 
wage contract. And they arrogantly say more price hikes 
will come as other installments on the contract come due 
in the two remaining years. 

A ton of steel averaged $140 before the new hike. 
Even the surface figures should show to any layman that 
the steel trust exaggerated the costs. But David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the United Steelworkers of America, 
armed with that union's intimate knowledge of tle industry 
and study, repeated the charge the company could have 
absorbed the extra cost and still made super-profits. But 
the steel industry continues its practice of adding $3 to the 
cost for every dollar of new cost. The steady increase in 
productivity is left totally out of account by the steel trust. 

The protest against the steel trusts holdup, it seems, is 
now strong enough to make a full-dress congressional in- 
vestigation of monopoly price and profit practices—and 


their false publicity to cover them up—a realistic posibili- 
ity. Senator Kefauvers anti-monopoly committee is pre- 
Dut for such an inqu 


irv. 
ULLES’ CHINA SPEECH 


‘ JOHN FOSTER DULLES asserted the other day that 
the government of People’s China and its 600,000,000 peo- 
ple is only “a passing and not a perpetual phase” that 
would only be prolonged by any kind of recognition. 

Dulles’ speech was made before a convention of ‘the 
Lions International in San Francisco, but we believe Dulles 
will be viewed throughout the world as something far less 
imposing than a lion. 

Dulles preténded to be very sure of himself. But it is 
because the rest of the world looks upon our China policy 


as insane and dangerous that Dulles felt compelled to © 


speak in such absolutes. 

A low point of his speech was Dulles’ insistence that 
our country must have no cultural exchanges with China 
—on the ground that such an example would “be difficult 
for China's close neighbors not to follow” and would ex- 
pose them to “subversive activities.” The truth of the mat- 
ter, of course, is that China’s close neighbors are already 
engaged in cultural exchanges with China, and regan big 
trade with China merély to exist. Dulles is trying to halt 
the example which China’s neighbors have already set. 

It is not the present program’ of. China. which is a 


| Meany evades the issue. 


The current AFL-CIO News 
runs the text of a letter from 
Geo Meany to a news maga- 
_zine in Germany “Der Spiegel,” 
in answer to an article of that 
journal which, in Meany’s own 
words, “give the impression that 


corruption in some trade unions ‘ 


of America is a result of the 
Gompers philosophy and tradi- 
‘tion of the American labor 
movement.” AFL-CIO News 
says Meany wrote at the urgin 

of some tradé union leaders o 

Germany who said the long ar- 
ticle in “Der Spiegel” on the 
recent exposures of racketeering 


| in some trade unions, leaves the 


American unions in an “unfa- 
vorable light” if left unanswered. 


I have not seen the German 
article and can only surmise its 
contents from Meany’s letter. 
The critical view of the German 
paper is undoubtedly an indica- 
tion of something we observed 
earlier during the racket investi- 
gation—that the disclosures will 
not raise the prestige of U.S. 
trade union leadership on the 
international labor scene and 
most certainly will net enhance 
their drive for “world leader- 
ship” in this field. This accounts 
for Meany’s concern and reply 
to “Der Spiegel.” 

To judge from Meany’s re- 
ply the German paper raised 
some very fundamental ques- 
tions that, unfortunately, ion 
not yet figured much in the dis- 
cussion here on the problems 
arising from the exposures. Per- 
haps Meany’s reply will arouse 
greater interest in them. 

= 

MEANY WRITES that stu- 
dents of labor characterize Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the 
AFL for its first forty years, as 
“a man of the highest integrity, 


| idealism and total devotion to 


the labor.” Here 
The 
question is not Gompers’ integ- 
rity, honestsy or devotion, but 
his outlook and policy, and 
what it brought. Meany is right 
in adding that Gompers’ “bit- 
terest enemies’ have “never 
ge noe his honesty.” I know, 
or example, that William Z. 
Foster, in days when Gompers 
was alive, often said he didn’t 
question Gompers’ honesty, yet 
no person inside labor was more 
critical of Gompers’ policies than 
Foster. And much of that criti- 
cism was on the very ground 
that seems to come from Ger- 
many because Foster more than 
two decades ago and especially 
in his book “Misleaders of La- 
bor” 30 years ago, showed how 
business unionism breeds racket- 
eering in labor. 
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_ by George Morris 


(1) Meany’s Letter to Germa 


on Gompersism 


“Gompers was no apostle of 
business unionism,” writes 
Meany and he adds “to Gompers 
trade unionism was more than 
a bread and butter movement.” 
Dave Beck, continued Meany, 
“has not obeyed but betrayed 
the Gompers philosophy and tra- 
ditions.” 

But Meany does not tell the 
Germans what Gompers he re- 
fers to. Gompers had fifty years 
of active trade union life. Is 
Meany referring to the young 
Gompers who read Karl Marx 
and drew much from socialism 
for his outlook and who fought 
the narrow sects and stood for 
militancy? Or is he talking of 
the later-day Gompers who en- 
tered the National Civic Federa- 
tion, an outfit of big business 
people, most of them with open 
shops, and cooperated for a poli- 
cy of employer-labor peace and 
the concept that the trade union 
movement is the bulwark of the 
profit system? 

. . 

IT SEEMS THAT where it 
is convenient, especially because 
he is writing to socialist-minded 
Germans, Meany refers to the 
Gompers of the eighties, and 
where practical he draws on the 
Gompers of a generation or two 
later. For example, Meany re- 
fers to the period «¥ the eighties 
and nineties when “German 
immigrant workers who were 
followers of. Marx supported 
Gompers as against his sectarian 
and impractical Lasallian oppo- 
nents.” 

But does Meany show even 
a tolerance of Marxists, today, 
not to- speak of sympathy to- 
wards them? Not a bit f it. 
In the week he made public his 
letter to Germany, he also is- 
sued a statement sharply de- 
nouncing the newly - formed 
American Forum for Socialist 
Education which includes only 
two Communists of its 40 spon- 
sors, and ordered unions to shun 
it “like a plague.” 

In another place - Meany 
speaks of the ies who 
fathered the “non-partisan” po- 


yy 


and Beeckism 


litical action policy and the view 
that labor “should rely not so 
much on governmental meas- 
ures, legislation and election 
struggle, as on collective bar- 
gaining, and, if necessary, on 
weapons as the strike and 
boycott.” Does Meany himself 
respect that view? First of all, 
of necessity, the trade unions 
are forced to 
sis, as Meany stated repeat- 
edly, on political action in their 
fight against employer attacks, 
and for social advances. Only, 
of course, because of Gompers 
resistance to any idea of true 
independent political action by 
labor, the working class is forced 
today to wage its political bat- 
tles through parties and leader- 
ship in hands of others— 
mainly their enemies. As for 
the strike and the boycott idea, 
which again takes us to the early 
Gompers, Meany isnt very 
warm to that. In December 
1955, addressing a luncheon of 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers in New York, Meany 
boasted that he “never in my 
life took part in a strike oy in 
a picket line and never directed 
anyone to take part in a strike 
or picket line.” In his most 
conservative days Gompers did 
not go so far to please the ears 
of employers. | 
. Gomperism is not serious! 
appraised if we take a snatc 
of something Gompers said in 
1880 and something in 1920 
and something else again in 
1900. On that basis you can 
take your pick and tailor him to 
anything you wish. But the 
general direction of the outlook 
of Gompers and his associates 
led to an end product, some of 
which became even more ap- 
parent after his death than in, 
his lifetime. Some call it “pure 
and simple unionism,” others 
call it “business unionism.” But 
whatever you call it, it provided 
a fertile ground for the “ethics 
of the business world” inside 
labor’s ranks and even outright 
corruption. | i 
(To be continued Wednesday) ' 


voxDow, je t-4 oe MURDERING NEGRO YOUTH 


who poses in the nude was un- 
veiled today as a stand-in for Prin- 


cess Margaret in a new royal por- 
trait. 


Italian artist Pietro Annigoni ex- 
plained that the model, 19-year- 
old Georgina Moore, got the job 
because like all nudes on the Brit- 
ish stage, “she is trained to keep 
still.” be 
_ Annigoni has done “canvases of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 


“Georgina poses for me in drap- 
eries and stands patiently in posi- 
tions that I cannot possibly ask of 
Princess Margaret.” | 


CHICAGO, June 30. — Seven 
white teen-age youths were con- 
victed yesterday of murdering a 
Negro high school honor pupil, 
Alvin’ Palmer, 17. Sentence was) 
reserved pending arguments on a 
motion for a new trial Aug. 1 be- 
fore Chief Justice Wilbert F.. 
Crowley of Criminal Court. 

Previously an eight defendant, 
Joseph Schwart 18, was sen- 
tenced to 50 years’ imprisonement 
for wielding the ball-peen hammer 
that killed Palmer March 11 as 
he stood at a South Side bus stop. 

By agreement of defendants, the 
trial yesterday was conducted with- 
out a jury. Another youth awaits 
trial separately. | 

‘Judge Crowley earlier freed four 


so long as this policy exists, it makes our country ridiculous, 
lays heavy Cold War costs upon our people and repre- 
~ sents a danger to peace. : 


MEMO TO FORD 


WE ADDRESS this question to you as organized hase- 
ball’s highest official and as one who is presumably close 
to the owners of the Cincinnati: baseball club: 4 


Now that the Supreme 


of civil liberties cases, don’t you think it’s safe to raise the 


FRICK: | 


Court has spoken in a series 


’ 


defendants. : 


The defendants were among 15 
members of the gang, “The Reb- 
els,” who were held at the coro- 
ners mquest on a collective charge 
of murder. It was in March that 
they went out on an expedition to 


“get a n-----,” saw the Negro teen- . 


ager waiting alone at a corner for 
a bus, and went into action, with 
one 


skull. 

The «gang was known m the 
neighborhood, where it was said 
that sole qualification for member- 
ship was “strong opposition to au- 
thority.” “Mothers and fathers 
spoke helplessly. as to why the 
tragedy had occurred. One mother 
said, “The boys: have clothes to 
wear, good things to eat and a 
church to go to. It’s beyond me.” 
the 50-year William 


sentence, 


Adamowski, had said before t 


= major empha- 
8 


of the group smashing his 


Father’of the boy who received 


Schwartz, said his, son had left. 
home a few sad before the murder, . 
following a family quarrel over his _ 
lcontributirig to his board. 
Government attorney Benjamin oe: 


: > > Ait, “ee 
Fist u | . ‘ ques the, name of the. C cinnati Redlegs, | fon the entire group, whose ~., > 
. “passing phase”, but the China policy. of Washington. Yet -k incinnatl REDSE 9) coe.) ):);,fages gam from W600 


by david platt 
(Concluding article) 


Pieasse’s “Guernica” 


Picassos point of departure is always nature and reality. 
“One cannot go against nature,” he has said. 

Objects suggest ideas to him which he connects, fuses, colors 
and iliumines in his own way “and since of necessity my vision is 
quite different from that of the next man, my painting will interpret 
things in an entirely different manner even though it makes use 
of the same elements.~ 

Louis Parrot points out that not a few of Picasso's imitators 
have gone astray because they lost sight of the truth that the search 
for new forms must be based on ee , RADISH: 
the visible world. 3 . 

“They no longer know how 
to recognize the reality which # 
they have light-heartedly lost 
sight of. As for Picasso, ‘he al- - 


{Million Record Show - Georgia 


) Studio 


ie 
News (2) (5) 7 p.m. 
Ray Milland Show (5) 7 
Robin Hood-series (2) 7:30 
Gibbs - debut (4) 7:30 : 
Twenty-One-Quiz (4) 9 : 
Press Conference-Martha Rountree 
(7) 9 
Movie: Man I Married (13) 9. Antt- 
Nazi melodrama with Joan Bea- 
nett and Lloyd Nolan 
Arthur Murray Party (4) 9:30 | 
Lawrence Welk Show (7) 9:30 
One Summer Theatre:' 
Death and Taxes (2) 10 to 11 | 
Movie: Black Arrow (7) 11:10. 


| Good juvenile costume drama 


wore knows where he is going 
and he returns to reality at will. 
Somestimes he describes to us, 
with very traditional yet sophis- 
ticated methods, the most amaz- 
ing forms which he has just dis- 
covered. . . When he paints, 
objects become transparent; they 
reveal themselves-to su like X-ra 
pictures in which we see m 
more than we could have $us- 
pected, a whole constellation of 
strange bodies.” 

The Guernica which Picasso 
painted in a rage of anger against 
the destruction of the ancient 
cultural town of Guernica by 
the fascists during the Civil War in Spain is an X-ray picture, 
- which, il we are patient, eventually reveals its tremendous power. 

lt is a daring work filled with a whole galaxy of strange 
events, yet not for a moment does it depart from nature or reality. 

Levers of art are indebted to Sidney Janis. for his shrewdly 
observant and detailed description of the Guernica in the Pacife 
Art Review a decade or so ago. 


This was of immense help to me, and I believe it will help others | 


too, in comprehending the subtleties of Picasso's masterpiece at 
the Museum of Moderna Art. 

Says Janis in part: 

In the Guernica an “agonized woman in a buraing building 
falls through space. Her dress is on five. Her eyes and nostrils 
have become tears. Her arms and hands are thrown wide, snatch- 
ing as she falls. The direction of her fall converges acutely in 

advance to the point where her body will hit. Her gesture is an 
appeal to understand. 

“Another figure swiftly drawn toward the happening is a 
woman holding a lamp. Her arms and head lunge throngh the 
windew, while one hand is pressed in terrer against her breast. 

“She is aghast at the horror she sees. 

“A horse dies violently, already down on one knee, tongue 
and threat stiffened by his cries. His twisted body throws of 
his tail and mane. 

“He is a frantic beast revolving and writhing to rid himself 
of pain.” (fin ‘Guernica,’ according to Picasso, the horse is the 

“A disoriented man lies horizontally across the bottom half 


people; the bull, fascism.) 


are still rolling in automatic reflex. 
“His mouth is hollow, empti 
cut with the les of his tragic fate is flung like a gauntlet into the 
corner. The other is clenched in a grip of death on the hilt\of his 
broken sword, Out of his clinging fist grows a young plant, the 
only sign of vegetation in the picture. 

“A lifeless y of a child lies in its mother’s arm, limp as a 
rag doll. ‘Lips sealed in innocence. The Mother sunk to her 
knees, under stress of her emotions, is crying out to the heavens, 
to witness her plight. ; 

“Out of the despair that drags her down the cry rushes up 
through her throat, paralyzing her tongue. A flow of anguish fol- 
lows every contour of her profile and 
where it ends in a gesture of hopeless 

“The bull is momentarily resting 


fierce exertion. He is being incited to further lust by the screams | 


of the mother. His ears are keyed to her cries, his tail bristles. 
He is turning about, ready for a renewed charge. 

“The emotions that obsess all of the figures are reactions to 
violence.. Throats, mouth, eyes, hands, feet, hair, attitudes of 
figures, become images. 

“The direction and speed spring from the emotional con- 
tent of each figure and together with various directional move- 
ments and speeds work pictorially to establish the dynamics of 
violence. : 

“The plant that grows out of the fist seems to be a symbol 
for the renewal of life.” | 

It was with such biting imagery as this that Picasso made his 
passionate personal protest against the monstrou crimes of fascism, 
which caused art critics to link him with such illustrious names 
as Goya and Michaelangelo. “In art, perhaps only Goya has con- 
fronted the dark and predatory forces m man so unequivocally,” 
said Sam Hunter in his Pocketbook on Modern French Painting. 
Here, perkaps for the first time since the Renaissance, the artist 
put his art on the side of politics in a guesture as all-embracin 
as humanity and with a passion as great asMichelangelo’s, sail 

a steadfast fighter 


oO a 


Elizabeth McCausland. 
years has remained 


Picasso, thr the 
against reaction death both in art and politics. 

Recently Picasso, together with Louis Aragon and other lead- 
ing French Communists cabled the Kadar government a re- 
examination of the death sentence meted out to two H 
writers for publishing an “illegal” newspaper during the 
last October. — : 

During the 
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of ee He has this moment been decapitated and his eyes | 
of sound. One severed hand — 


sweeps down to the hand | 
gy a himself in 


od 


ungarian . 
uprising {a 


Movie: Stranger on the Prowl! with 
Paul Muni (2) 11:15 


RADIO 


| WMGM 17:55 

: Yankees-Baltimore 

| WINS 7:55 

: MOVIES 

12 Angry Men, 88th St. Playhouse 

Prince and Showgirl, Radio City 

Island in the Sun, Roxy 

'Gold of Naples, Apollo 42nd 

The Forty-First, Cameo. 

Bachelor Party, Loew's theatres 

Naked Eye, and 12 Angry Men, 
Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Nana, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Loew's Metropolitan 
Bklyn. 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri 


voli. 
Face in the Crowd, Globe 


DRAMA 


Land Beyond River, Greenwica, 
Mew. One more ; 

Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

L.i1 Abner, St. James 

Purple 


at Baltimore 


, 
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ble rules laid down by the In- 


by RALPH CRANE | 
The world chess champieash 
match is over; the new World 
Champion is Vassily. Smyslov 
(USSR), victor over former - 


out the world generally Smysloy is 
acknowledged to be the world 
champion. But some New Yorkers 
take exception to this. . 

I knew that from time to time 


the New York monthly magazine|- 
“Chess Review,” pa bw agenrs 


had 
a inte Waconia tek eee 


— by LA. Horowitz 
chempion Botvinnik and our best 


(June), Executive Editor Jack Stra- 
a ipeyw ages Ber ch 
t aving ~ ~ a mat 

with Reshevsk . This accusation is 
being made, ite the fact that 
under the rules down by the 
International Chess Federation, 
such a match was and is an impos- 


pion Mikhail Botvinnik. Through-|; 


- Samuel Reshevsky. In|P? 
saveat issue of “Chess Review” . 


Chess Lea 
of Pennsy 
+ > 
Did you know? 
That Paul Morphy of New Or- 
leans, unofficial world cha 
(1858-9), won one game and drew 


sibility. Under these rules, the 
challenger for the world title 
emerges every three years from 
preliminary tournaments: Zonal, 
Interzonal and finally the Candi-. 


dates. 
2 — * 


This procedure was a whole- 
some break from procedure prior 
to 1948, when world champions 
picked their own opponents (not 
always the logical contenders) and| 
dictated financial terms that chal- 


Furthermore, 


ers, but not necessarily the 
tournament players. The new 


rules call for a real champion, mas- 


play. To me, this seems best suited | 
to inspire chess fans and extend 


chess throughout the world. 
Yet, at the recent Manhattan 


|Club Victory Night Celebration, | 


Reshevsky was introduced by club) 
chairman Mr. Kasper as the “un- 
crowned” world champion. Both| 
Botvinnik and Smysilev were 
charged with “evading” a match 
with R , and with “hiding 
behind technicalities.” These tech- 
nicalities are evidently the equita-' 


| 


ternational Chess Federation, of 
which the U.S. Chess Federation 
is a member. 

No such claims for a Reshevsky 


: 


lengers could not: always meet.) 
in the old days, | 
champions were the best match, 


| pla 
se : 


ter of both tournament and match 


match for the world title have, as 


From the Treasury of American Histery 


the second against the European 
master Loewenthal, when Morphy 
was only thirteen years old? 

That Jose Raoul Capablanca of 
Havana (world champion 1921-27) 
won the Cuban chess championship 
at the age of twelve? 


That our best grandmaster, Sam- 
uel Reshevsky, astonished Europe 


and the United States with his 


amazingly successful simultaneous 
exhibitions given between the a 
of eight and eleven against adults. 


Among recent simultaneous ex- 
hibitions: 1) By U.S. Champion 
Arthur B. Bisguier in Maplewood, 
New Jersey, on 26 boards. His only 
loss was to sixteen year old Robia 
Ault of Cranford High School; twe 
other high school students drew. 
2) By former U.S. Champion Larry 
Evans against the Castle Chess 
Club, at Manasquan Beach, 
New Jersey. Evans won twenty- 
seven and drew one, 

For Brooklynites: You have sag 
choice of three clubs: 1) Civic Cen- 
ter Chess Club (meets at 157 
Montague Street, Friday eveni 
and Sunday aiternoons;) 2) Brook. 
lyn Chess Club, 30 Lafayette Ave.; 
8) Brooklyn Central YMCA Chess 
Clu, 55 Hanson Place. Annual dues 
should be reasonable; the last club 
mentioned charges only eleven dol- 


lars a year. 


a 


| gress on January 6, 1941, President 
Roosevelt formulated those free-; 
doms for which the democratic 
forces of the world were fighting. 
against fascism. We produce here 
excerpts from that speech: 

* 


AS MEN do not live by bread 
jalone, they do not fight by arma- 
ments alone. Those who man our 


: 
|defenses, and those behind them 
who build our defenses, must have 
|the stamina and courage which 
jcome from an unshakable belief in 
the manner of life which they are} 
defending. The mighty action 
which we are calling for cannot 
be based on a di rd of all! 
worth fighting tor. 
nation takes great satisfac- 
tion and much strength from the 
things which have been done to 


e conscious of their 


tem are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth 
and for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege 
for the few. 

The preservation of civil lib- 
erties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of 
scientific progress in a wider and 
constantly rising standard of living.) 

These are the simple, basic 
things that must never be lost 
sight of in the turmoil and un- 
believable complexity of our mod- 
em world. The inner and abiding 
strength of our economic and poli- 
tical systems is yo upon 
nes degree to which they fulfill, 

ese expectations.. 

Many subjects connected with, 
our social economy call for im- 
mediate improvement. 

As exam 


“These are the simple, basic things | 
That Must Never Be Lost Sight Of" 


In his annual message to Con-;their political and economic sys-; may obtain it. 


In the future days, which we 
seek to make secure, we loek for- 
ward to a world founded upon four 
essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech 
and expression—everywhere in- the 
world. 

The second is freedom of every 
person to worship God in his ewa 
way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom of want 
—which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understand-. 
ing which will secure to ever na- 
tion a healthy peace time life for 
its inhabitants—everywhere in the 
world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear 
—which, translated into werld 
terms, means a world-wide reduc- 
tion of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion 
that no nation will be in a position 
te commit an act of physical ag- 


gression .against any neighbor— 
in the madd: | 
of a distant 

tt . bh ; 
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THEATRE 


‘Threepenny Opera’ Nears 
800-P nce Mark 


Two of the longer enga ements | ing Geraldine Page to take over 
in town belong to the off-Broad-|\the two jebs Britain’s Margaret 
way. part of the stage. | Leighton has in “Separate Tables.” 

No. 1 is “The Threepenny Op-| +4. American star goes to work 


iday affair beginning at 10 p.m. 
tonight. There will be a yesh are 


replacement for the quarter-hour 


he has been filling at 7:30 p.m. greatest new profits 


lon Mondays. yl McDonald 
Summer 


era” at the Theater De Lys, which 
is well along toward the 800-per- 
fermance mark and has broken all 
off - Broadway consecutive - per- 
formance marks. This doesn't even 


July 1 in this pair of Terence Rat- 
tigan dramas that permit the fe- 
male star to portray twe entirely 
different . Miss Leighton has 
ito return ne for motion picture 


start Frank Sinatra's new TV ser- 
ies. There will be 13 half-hour 
musicals, 23 half-hour dramatic 


include the 98 performances the , Di e si 
production rang up the first time|“mmnme?'s he of wai hog . cua "The feared . > Irwin Si add Apegtey ee of vod rag 
it was put on at the De Lys, 9 run ee will be started with ‘one of the and N. Y. Whiaker st firstlevery dollar addition i aie 5 
that, unfortunately, was cut short the two plays constituting _ SeP- me ae: @ te 10 place im the Maryland Open Walter Re th ps yoke at 
because the theater was committed |arate Tables’ will be Britain's Ete | rs tray star in all of the mart |Championship . . . The 29nd am-lthe United Auto Workers, branded 
to another production that no one | Portman. The preduction will take 7 a Ke r in all o a mus | nual Witt : =. i uto Workers, bra 
remembers now. The musical,4 recess from Broadway starting|¢@ we oo oe ee ship was won by Marshall Roh- 


. | sal ant (July 13, After three weeks of rest,jof the dramas, while serving as ) 
eo present skein on Sept. the cast will resume work Aug. 3 host of 10 of the iatter. land of Milwaukee, U.S. Chess Fe- 


The second off-Broadway phe- 
nom is the revival of Eugene O- 
Neill’s “The Iceman Cometh” at 
the Circle nm the Square. It was a 
year old May 8. Its record easily 
surpassed_the original Broadway 
_ production of this play in 1946. 


' 


‘for a month as the dramatic fea-| Paul Gregory's first contribution | 4¢tation Secretary. - 
ture of the annual festival in Cen- 


tral City, Colo. Then the New York 
engagement will be resumed Sept. 
2 for four weeks, after which the 
attraction will teur. 

Miss Page, of course, is no stran- 


' 
| 


Theater fans visiting New York) ger to Broadway, although her ca- 


of next season to CBS will be a) 
90-minute spec called Pie nomena 
which deals with the development’ 
of music in America. Apparently 
this is an outgrowth of a spec this| 


producer was to have done a cow 


ple of seasons back called “The 
| Tuesday. There will be a musical, 


Jobless Pay 
Claims Rise 


compa 
were fast falling in lme with price 
‘announcements much like those 
‘on U, S. Steel products. The steel 


companies, ostensibly, are acting 
as independent firms. But the 
practice has been that U. S. Steel 
sets the pattern, with the rest of 


| ae tm heer Bion it 
this summer will do well to strayjreer there has been brief im the the U. § | mg Bones fee paged hg 
far enough from Broadway to measurement ef the years. She| 5.4 = Ss : Ni y tend by the smaller firms. 
catch these two productions. jcame to light in an off-Broadway | | elle tate A ahr of companies, like 


It was the Circle in the Square revival of - Tennessee Williams’ ‘ | | os é 
people, by the way, who gave Ger-|“Summer and Smoke” and moved $tadium Concert Free Opposing seasonal trends held Jones pon om Rage etn 
aldine Page her big chance im uptown within a year to bee, Child Tuesda ‘May employmnet in New York'with U. §S. Steels pattern and 
“Summer and Smoke.” lin “Mid-Summer.” There followed veren Y state at April le Is, ; ‘claiming the rai 

a moke.” «oa Pe es | p vels, aceerding to c g the raise shouk? have 
, leading roles m Broadway s ty he} For the first time in their 40-' preliminary figures released yes-|been as high as $10. 
One of the prime replacement Immoralist” and “Fhe Rammaker ivear history, New Yosk’s $ tadium terday iy hiieseeted Chiskahananeal 


problems has been solved by hir- in suceessive seasons. = ==———_—|Concerts will offer a special chil-| | . 
emule salenaneanns picmmeneah , dren's program tomorrow (Tues-|/sador Lubin. Advances im con- Continue 
day) night. Herb Sheldon emcee Structon, service and government} 


lof WABD-Channel 5's children’s were balanced by cutbacks in ap | e : 
TV shows will SeTve as host and | parel and leather goods wnt Talks in N Y 
+ Ss 


CO by ( E R f § |28 narrator of music especially tye 


selected for children by Jultus: Ru- 


om res ——tidel. who will conduct the Stadium| Lin also noted that layoffs in 
Calta | | Fag se Cohen, Vvi0-| Symphony Orchestra ‘the wake of a late Easter had drop- 
PRESS, AEC FSE Children under 12 years of age, ped May empleyment 16,000 be- : of 
atives 


TONIGHT — Conductor, Albert; Qverture to Idomeneo_-_ Mozart accompanied. each by a ticket- | 
7 , | wi 3 low y ] levels fo . 
Fracht (New York debut); Ruth) co shony No. 4 (Italian) hoMing adult, will be admitted 2 pat 209 aoe ee trades crafts, involvin 
Sienczynska, pianist. All concerts Mendelssehnjfree of charge on this occasion to} , _ UY PEFSONS! on estimated 100,000 workers. a 
begin at 8:30 P.M., unless other- Symphonie Espagnole Lale|the Stadium and, as ‘a special dis-,¢/@iming unemployment insurance the Building contractors of New 
wise noted. = m Amoriran Salute Geuld!Pensation to the young audience,|in May, 5,000 more than the pre-|York continued yesterday in their 
por eo er - Plane ndl| THURSDAY a4 cme will start at 7:30 p.m. vious month bet the same number!eHorts to reach a new contract be- 
alise; vy for Piano a : Be™ 4 , oa? : 
ae : = ” : of Paga-NAUMBURG SYMPHONY OR-|{y end one hou earlier than usu-|.. 4 year ago. a morning s mre 
nini; Symphony No. 2; Piano) CHESTRA, Central Park Mall.) pyokofev’s ‘ “Peter and the New Yerk City employment] af. Sa hs , i Soeny 
Concerto No. 2. 8:30 P.M. Conducter Henry Den- wolf” perennial favorite of ‘young Was down 22,000 from April and ment which ended with a state- 
TUESDAY — Conductor Albert ecke; George Rici, ‘celist. people, and Benjamin Britten’s|\down 26.000 from May, 1956,'ment that gave some hope of an 


a score of 


Fracht. Prelude to Die Meister-| 
singer—Wagner Symphony No. 5) 


Carnival Overture; ‘Celle Con- 
certo in B mimor (first move- 


“Young Person's Guide to the Or-! 


chestra,” in which the various in-| jurable goods industries, Jobs 


(New World). Dvorak Sinfoniet-| ment); Rondo, Op. 94__-Dvorak| struments of the symphony are in-|. 3 
ia for String Orchestra and. Tim- ‘waduced to children: in ‘ nevel| increased upstate by 24,000 over 
pani (first New York perform-| ment) ------- 

ance)—Franz Waxman Capriccio! Petite Suite d' Orchestra (Child- 


Espagnole—Rimsky-Korsakov. hood Scenes) Bizet! program. impetus of expanded construction|mg and we hope to reach a 
inal setlement some time to- 


WEDNESDAY—Conductor Albert} Overture to Oberon Weber) 
‘morrow (Sunday).” 


Fracht; Martha Lipton, mezzo-| Pavane Faure 

soprano, and zs the of Ameri- Stars and Stripes Forever. Sousa\ MESS NOTES Statewide limber and wood Twenty-three buildin employer 

can Concert Choir, directed by FRIDAY as today is more peaceful! products eased to its lowest May| one ictal in ee 

Margaret Hillis. LA TRAVIATA id ts than it was in the eleventh cen-'job level since World War fi a are Clazi eter 7 aol 

AlLBrahms program: Academic “4, TRAVIATA, presen me tury. Remember William the Con. Non-electrical machinery, on the -otere reached an agreem . t that 

Festival Overture; Rhapsody for Ree " 99 . 5 > he R | Queror from your schoo} days?|other hand, reported record May |... : on wlll Cute es 

Alto Sole, Male Chorus and Or-| cocner treet, ©: -M. -Ke-| 1066-the Battle of Hastings. Bur-'employment. | estimated to give the sh O-cent 

} : Sypgheny No. 1. | peat performances on Saturday | ton- in his Anatomy of Melancho-| Smallest employment since package over a three-year 
THURSDAY—Conductor Alexander; 2% net Sunday at 8:15 P.M.|ly” tells of him that in his younger| World War It was reposted by oe). oc 102108 cheet met 

Cals Me List, pianist: Admission free; reservations in years, “while playing chess with food, tobacco, textiles apparel and embers o al 28, sheet met- 


Camilla Williams, soprano; Law- advance. the Prince of France, he lost a rubber products manufacturers. al ew - poco %- 
rence Winters baritone, and SATURDAY ee ee ee ee eee —j}A.M., meeting é 


3 ARNE | Ave. where their officials to 
chorus directed by Charles';CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA M 0 Vv i ¢ S$ T Vy re ‘epeulth Aes pons or 
oem eg cue. 1) | —Central Park Mall, 8:30 P.M.) fy eee 
-Gershwin program: strike Up, (Conduct F Bibo; Judith mt ae 
Bee ser gg Pag Pang esonmce: (Continued from Page 6) -. 


the Band; Piano Concerto in F:} Raskin, Friedl Teiler, sopranos; — | : a 
An American in Parts; Rhapsody} Enrieo di Giuseppe, tenor; Eu-| ae eration would never come: And during the days 
in Blue; Porgy and Bess excerpts. gene Green, Leo Postrel, bari- hie =. he felt he had to fight not only with his S. 
ee eee” — tones; Mark Elyn, Fred Jones, + ali aad Lg ae got iag © matted wey, are He 
g wi -Stars; Er-| asses. \ : Party. “The Communists, , “are 
roll Garner Trio, and Coorge! Concert performance ef La Bo-| ™ France, in the Soviet Union as they are in my own 
ne COLDMAN BAND. hens ior Eagfich version by Biot) 5: - ths peat science Pood Letters end Ieninks pabuecioas 
| a artin. : 
TONICHT—Central Park. SCH ie a | the great writers Louis Aragon and Paul Eluard and so many 
pone wee — Central Park, pire Meas ane the hee ane of the msurgents.of Paris. J] am feat among 
James Burke, cornetist. : my ers. * 
SS ee Park, — : : And ‘though his joining “ay him = of vile abuse— 4. 
Burke, cornetist; Suzanne Lake,} - 2 . some reactionary papers attacked him as “the worst pamter of the 
mezzo-soprano. Nog ne sag at ee ig et period”—it was a logical step for an artist who loved life and free- 
fg on en apg eo aa i nt ETE CIE 
SATURDAY—Prospect Park, James ee: Beniamin| 2@ 2@ttempt to liberate art from the shackles imposed upon it by 
Burke, cornetist. : A Beiflente ia D “theoreticians of painting” and social conventions. 
OTHER EVENTS | AS _ And im answer to those who say that his jeiming the Party 
TUESDAY : runs counter to his many-sided imterests, Louis Parret notes that 
BATTERY PARK BAND CON-! ) |. Picasso's dream is “to paint pictures or large engravings that would 
CERT: Battery Park, 12 noon.’ be sold on street-corners for 100 francs each. . .. | 
Participants: Department of “It would be marvelous,” Picasso once told French’ mee “re 
Sanitation Band conducted by’ Georges-Henri Adam, “to. bring the plastic arts right back to thei 
John M. Celebre: Downtown!) | ‘original direction, to their anonymity, imstead of forcing them to 
Manhattan Concert Band con- | find haphazard refuge with the dealers.” | 
ducted. by Hunter N. Wiley. / | Parrot adds: “Despite all appearances, no one more than Picas- 
EVENINGS - BY - THE - RIVER | so despises all the pamting marts and al) the constraints which | 


_CONCERT SERIES. East River | present-day society forces on the artist. Ne other painter 
: | iver. | maintained as great a freedom toward his 
4 
| 


ment of 


mt al 24, 


Trade With 
Increasing, UN Report 


By JOSEPH CLARK ne of trade of the. centrally plan- 

Trade between the Cormunist}aed economies with the .rest of 
countriesand the rest of the world|the world reached an all time high 
grew twice as fast as total world |of more than $5 billion .. .- How- 
trade according to a report re-jever, the report adds that this 
leased yesterday by the United|“still accounted for less than three 
Nations. percent of world trade. 

In its World Economic Survey,| China and the Soviet Union ac- 
1956, the UN noted that “the val-jcounted for the greater part of the 


— —lincreased trade. “The trade of 


New York, Monday, July 1, 1957 wn 


Communist Nations 
Reveals 


a ts edocs ee by roosevelt ward jr. 
“Outpst, of pemeone geale Ser Cincy Fans Are Worried . . . That’s Why 
higher ‘rate than ss aay P a Last year, Cincinnati fans voted five of their muscular 
sumer pos in 1956 in the. - heroes onto the National League All-Star squad and stirred 
Czechoslovakia and Romania, but| up a hornet’s nest of controversy. Once again these fierce 
at os re —, a and loyal partisans from isolationist territory have gone for 
outia.™ = HEB: ‘| broke, filling the 1957-All-Star starting team with Reds at 
every position except pitcher, bat-boy and groundskeeper. 
Only reason why the latters didn’t make it is because these 
positions are of cabinet rank—filled through appointments, 


The last minute shower of Cincinnati votes which up- 
set the polling balance was rather unfortunate in this’ re- 
porter’s opinion. The poll was fair up until this moment. 
Now, a shadow of doubt has been cast over the five Reds 
left in the Star lineup. This quintet—most of them at least 
—would probably have made it without the landslide of 
favoritism from followers. Don Hoak, Roy McMillan, 
Frank Robinson and Ed Bailey were leading vote getters 
at respective positions even before that Cincinnati news- 
| paper announced its deadline hoopla. Second base starter 


mainland China,” the report says,| Jn the United States there was 
“with countries outside the cen-|, three percent production in- 
(Continued from Page 1) than one-third, and that of the So-/less than a third of that achieved 
who is absent from the floor when |yviet Union by nearly 30 percent.ithe year before. not ballots. | : | 
fers a right-to-work amendment,|Ppean countries with the rest Of increase of industrial production Cincinnatis hometown patriotism has ae | 
the resolution declared, will be|the world rose by only 15 per- wes four percent as against nine 
of civil rights. Production iy, both East and/POTON “atte greatest indus-| fort to — en a ~~ — and com- 
The convention reiterated its in-|West rose last year. In the West,| .1PON ation tise last year co g g § proce- 
to schools in those states which de, [Covet of Seentenie.s riper Hel world, enjoying a 20 percent in- They hardly expect to get another chance to vote en 
y Ae en. te Ales meee on masse again. From now on, the balloting ure will 
avert eet organization in the the beginning of 1957.” The out-|, According to the survey, the 
. look in the West, for 1957, “is|loss of economic momentum in oe ee fans who attend games in person 
mic freedom in support of southern’, = otha ' wi given a baliot. 3 
: “no acceleration in economic activ-| government ‘policy as in the area 
teachers, Negro and white, who ity is foreseen in the immediate'|of private enterprise. It adds: 
ce ie for member- sion envisaged,” the survey states.;appears to be for some continued 
wens Coe Phere gly 4 The UN report said of the East|rise in the coming months, the 
ination, the convention noted “the |. nity sar] PW ” 
per enme “there was again a significant rise;than a year ago. 
lack of vigorous enforcement and r prvdduction” niving| Soins of the tain pointe made 


trally planned group rose by more|crease last year but the rise was 
a cloture vote is taken, or who of- trade of other Eastern Euro-) 7. Western Europe the rate of ee 
v fired, proving the straw which broke the camel's back. They 
held by the NAACP as an enemy |CeDt percent in 1955. 
sistence upon barring federal aid UN: reports, that “the «slg industrial country ‘in dure. 
ip the Segrome Coat, eee *\course of 1956 has continued at|°Te@se- | 
be revamped to prevent extreme examples of insulated 
nation, to join’ the fight for acade- clouded with uncertainties” and the West originated as much in 
are under attack for their views |) ae not is any serious reces-|" Though oe balance the outlook 
Addressing itself to job discrim- European countries and China that margin of uncertainty is greater 
in industria 


broad application of the promise ve a ee ables en 

contained in the Presiderits . . A > . ‘While the wast economy as 
Committee on Government Con- K W » whole oontinied to smote Phas 
tracts. The committee, the resolu- orean ar ail in 1956. common concern in 
tion charged, is permitting “wide- all capitalist countries was _risin 
spread violation of the anti-lis- prices, and in some Ghumteing the 


crimination clause in all govern- 
ment contracts.” 
Since U.S. economy is mainly 


_ inter-state, the resolution adds, “a 


Alibi Still 
Aids Profiteers 


growing deficits in their balance 
of payments position. : 
® The over-all effect of the Suez 


crisis -was much less serious than 


Johnny Temple, was the only one of the five trailing at 
the deadline. 


There was another reason for the monolitic unity of 
Cincinnati partisans. With a rainfall of shift rumors dis- 
turbing the tranquility of major league waters, I suspect 
rabid Red rooters were trying to show just how much they 
love their team . . . so please don't leave us! They were 
acting like a frantic and fearful suitor, trying to exhibit 
excessive profit of his love and devotion when he thinks 
his cause is waning. 

You can bet Cincinnati fans are anything but satis- 
fied with all those rumors about a possible Red franchise 
shift to New York City if and when the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and New York Giants decide to head westward. 


_ The Cincinnati experience may yet prove a blessing 
in disguise. Heretofore, I have not been part of the pack 
howling for reforms in the All-Star voting procedure. Let- 
ting the average fan have his once-a-year say in a sport 


basic responsibility for eliminating was originally feared. 

discriminatory practices (in em-| WASHINGTON. June 30.—Rep.| © Costs rose significantly in 

ployment) must fall on the federal ¢, Edward Herter (D-La) yester-|most countries as ee growth in| 
governments. __ The resolution con- |day demanded that the Korea em-' productivity failed to match the 
demned the “legal ratignalization|ergency proclamation of Dec. 16, increase in wages. 

(and) petty obstructionism and 1950, still in effect, be revoked,|) © In primary exporting coun- 
CvasiOns engaged m by the Presi- and that the system of awarding ' tries domestic production was gen- 
dent's committee on complaints of! military contracts without compe- erally higher in 1956 than in 1955; 
job discrimination by firms holding titive bidding be ended. /personal consumption was higher, 
goverament contracts, Herter’s statement was issued'and there was a significant in- 

Turning to labor the delegates along with a report of a House in- crease in volume of resources de- 
expressed “dismay” at the manner} vestigating committee disclosing yoted to capital formation. 
southern trade unions have shown that Defense Department a encies| ® Demand for commodities of 
toward Negro workers, being “torn|were sti]! operating under the em- particular concern to- primary ex- 
between the traditional ~humani-|ergency rule that permits them to porting countries was maintained 
tarian and democratic ideals of the by-pass contract bids. and prices remained fairly firm. 
American labor movement and the; The armed service procurements} © Rapid economic expansion in 
regional bias against integration'department have. repeatedly prom-' the centrally (Socialist) economies 
and equality of opportynity.” ised they would not contract for|continued in 1956, although slow- 

The resolution called upon na-|supplies under“the emergency or-jer than in 1955, with output of 

, tional AFL-CIO leaders “especial-|der. é | producer goods increasing in most 
ly the building trades.unions — to) “The facts are,” said countries at a higher rate than out-|. 


Herter, 


os 


tackle anti-Negro practices in the, “that the months following that 


unions “with the same vigor shown 


: in its determination to cleanse or- | $13,500,000,000 


ganized labor of gangsters and 
racketeers.” 

The delegates reiterated their 
stand on the government security 
program urging that socalled “se- 
curity risks” be given the right to 
face their accusers and be given 
the right of appeal. 

President Eisenhower was called 
upon to speak out and continuously 
use his influence to safeguard the 
tight of the NAACP to operate 
to bring about first class citizen- 


ship to all citizens.” 
May 17 was established by the 


‘arrogant abuse of authority 


$5,.312,000,000 of the 
expended was 
contracted for on the theory. that 
the Korean hostilities still contin- 
ued. That is clear, flagrant and 
grant- 


promise, 


ed by Congress.” 


Senate Report 
Urges Probe of 
TV Monopolies 


WASHINGTON, June 30—The 
Senate Commerce Committee to- 
day added its voice to House de- 
mands for a Government investiga- 


convention for celebrations by all 
NAACP organizations to comme- 
morate the May 17, 1954, decision 


tion of monopolistic practices by 
the three major radio-television net- 
works. 


against segregated public schools. 

The convention reiterated its’ 
stand on non-cooperation with the 
Communist Party, and _ socalled 
“Communist-controlled groups,” in-| 
cluding trade unions expelled from 
the CIO and exclusion of individ- 
ual Communists from membership. 
in the Association. ; 

All form of public support was 
asked to be withdrawn from ap- 
prenticeship programs, “including 
the use of public school buildings 
and other facilities in programs 
which deny admission to Ne : 

The delegates tealtleial’ the 
Association’s support to the aims 
and objectives of the trade union 
movement, including opposition to 


) 


social security benefits. | 


The. committee released a staff 
report calling for examination and 
“possible revision” of contractual 
relations between the TV networks 
and their advertisers and affiliated 
stations. 


Brucker Says 
Troops Won't 


Quit Europe 


WASHINGTON, June 30—Army 
Secretary Wilber M. Brucker said 
today. that no U.. troops will be 
withdrawn from Europe. 

Brucker; in an interview with 
Rep. Edwin H. May, Jr. (RcConn) 
over Connecticut television stations 


_ gight-to-work laws, revision of the|also said the deciison to withdraw 
‘Taft-Hartley Act and extension of 


U.S. troops from Japanhad ‘“‘noth- 
ing to do with local tensions,” 


put of consumer goods. 

© For the second successive 
year agricultural production rose 
considerably in the Soviet Union; 
‘however, all other Easterh Euro- 
pean countries experienced a sig- 
nificant decline in their grain harv- 
ests. 


% 


STANDINGS 
(Net including yesterday's game) 
NATIONAL - 
W. L. GB. 
40 29 
30 Ve 
29. Ik 
31_._$3 


Milwaukee _._. 
Cincinnati .... 
St. Louis 

BROOKLYN -. 
Philadelphia -—. 
NEW YORK _- 
Pittsburgh — _- 
‘Chicago 


Brooklyn at New York (night) 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh (night) 
Cincinnati at Chicago . 
Milwaukee at St. Louis (night) 
AMERICAN 
W. L. GB. 
NEW YORK _- 
Chicago 


Baltimore 
Kansas City —.- 
Washington ... 23 
GAMES TODAY 
New York at Baltimore (night) 
Chicago at Detroit (night) 


|“Playhouse 90,” Thursday, July 


tally provoked Indian war in the!col 
‘il 5 


which fattens on his patronage, is a worthwhile idea from 
where I sit. But, in recent years, the procedure has been 
much less than perfect. Only a very small percentage of 
fans have been voting in the annual poll conducted by 
daily news sheets. So the results do not fully reflect fan - 
participation. 

The inequities of the past votig procedure are placed 
in sharp focus when you consider that only one afternoon 
daily ran the poll in a huge city like New York. 

In Chicago, none aid | : 

+ 

Of all the suggested changes a fan-voting system in- 
volving only those in attendance at es sounds like the 
best oaare so far. Taking the All-Star game out of the 
hands of fans gets no support from this corner. Rooting 
partisans have too little to say about the sport as it is... < 
Except for the Cincinnati vote-stuff this year, fan votes have » 
been pretty fair on a’whole. The majority have not been - 
as. provincial as residents of the Buckeye state. 
fans voted for Mays when they thought he deserved it and — 
Chicago partisans did likewise by Mantle. In a more set- 
tled baseball situation, (no shift-fears) Cincinnati fans 
probably would have been fair also. The vote becomes 
ludricous only when other factors besides merit are in- 


volved. | 


‘Playhouse 90’ Repeat Broadcast — 


John Derek, Everett Solane and 
Gene Evans star in “Massacre at 
Sand Creek” on CBS Televisions 


18 (9:30-11:00 p.m.) The hour- 
and-one-half story of an intention- 


is a rebroadcast. . : 
' “Massacre “at ‘ Sand- Creek”’ dra- 


fcadin tt Cleveland nigh) : 


matizes' the stoty'' of a United 


